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ABSTRACT 

The study explored the problem lof teacher resistance 
to change in educational methods and programs. Stressing the need for 
educators to change in order to keep abreast of educational 
developments, researchers adapted and administered an attitude scale, 
the Comprehensive Career Education (CCE} Staff Development 
Questionnaire, to 577 teachers in a large southern school districts 
The questionnaire measured teachers' attitudes to career education 
and also to change- Teachers fell into three classes: those 
enthusiastic about change, those indifferent to change, and those 
resistive to change. Teachers identified as not being change-oriented 
were asked to participate in a seminar focusing on changing their 
attitudes to career education. A random sample of 60 change-resistive 
teachers were assigned equally to three treatment conditions: an 
attitude change workshop, a career education curriculum unit, and a 
control group. Participants in the attitude change workshop were 
permitted to self-elect either a pro or con position and then to 
maintain it during the three day workshop. Conclusions, 
recommendations, and implications for teacher inservice eduation are 
presented and discussed. (SD) 
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AnUl PLS IDVVAKPS CARllF.K EDLK AIK)N 
IDFN I inC'VnoN AMD ChlANCii: 



l>v; Kaarc jacobscn 
aiul 

Harrv Drier 



Witliin a socict) chaiacc».rii?^d h\ lapit! social aiul technological change, the te<,tlniig process 
aiKi hir that matter. Icanuni;. i> CAtreinei) tonipIcK, Inrorniatiun presented today may be ouc- 
dated tonii^uou. A reacLiMi; ur learnini^ eii\iionmgnt appropriate to ont period ol cultural tran:>i~ 
tion ma\ be nuippropi iatc m ani»diei. The teacher s role ib subject to considerable shifts reL|uir- 
ing skills \arving acconlui^ to t!ie tunc, the p!ave» and the individual with, wliom the teacher is 
working. 

VVc are li\ing in a tr.insitional age uhcrc tod*i\ \s \outh are invoked with more ad\anvcvl kinds 
oi chinking, anal) sis. and vakuug than an\ other known group in histor\. How will arithmetic be 
taugitt when ^ach elenientarv scudc«u uill ha\e liis or her own pocket cleccrvmic calcuLitcjr? How 
will histor\ be taught when students can dial a number and view historical films on t«.le\ision 
screens, or retrie\e mlcro^it.he pages from an\ of a million books? Jung^ o( the Nv)rtluvest Re- 
gif lual Educational Laborati>r\ slates that "educators will be living the answers to .such c]uestions 
in the coming ycMrs:.*' 

rhis is all age ol thange that requires new and rapid adjustment, i'^'^offitt- writes that 

its impact on etlucation is an ongomg challenge. It is the basic reason determining the 
need foi continuous educ<ition for all people and particularly of all teachers. VVitliout 
continuing stud\ . teacher knowledge and teacher performance soon become tibsoletc. 

Education is wontinu<dU ^.alieil up'»n to change. It is uncierstandable that when knowledge is ex 
panded. learning arul teacliing metht)ds are disco\ercd and new resources become available, con 
siilerable retraining; edu^^ators must occur thus deniandini* Lhan^je in teacher educatic^n. Teacher 
in scr\i^c edi'«.ation is a major inctluKi of providing teaciiers the opportunit} U) increase efficienc), 
ilevelop new .skills, and provide for continual learning. 

k'h«nles jung» "^ sii uctioiial .S) stems tor Professional Development.'" I'hcoty Into Pi<u tic(\ 
Columbus: The Ohio State University. College of Edueation, 1972. pp. 276-277. 

-John C^ Motfitt. In service hUliiCution for Tciwhers. Washington. D.C.: The Center for 
Applied Research in Education. Inc., 1963. pp, 6-7. 
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In-scr^kt LikKaiu n i> .» |>laf»iicJ piuccs. lui iutlucncing teacher behavior with the intent of 
changing oi nunlil\i*ii: x.nijtci^ n^ nui instructional practices to be ilhcI ii\ oui schools. I hirris 
and Bessent^ t^n : !t lu pro|n»Mti^'ns pnmding a conceptual hanicuork for cducarii»n to plan loi 
anJ. initiate Lliani:e. I he\ ,is : 

I In ser\ice edtuatiin) i\ a pr<*t\.'ss lor cliaity.e 

2' C'liani;eN ihrougli in s^^ivite vtiucation take place in an organizational coiUevt 
3i ln-scr\Ke c<liKarion is a process for planned chani»e 

•r; hi sjrxicc education i^ on^ ol se\er.tl organizational changes and takes plan throiii'li 
personnel de\ eiopn>enc 

In seivice education ^eprc^ents intcr\ encions directed toward deliberate, planned changes. 
Harris and Bessent** r^ier to pLmned ciiange. using an agent of change-somcone who examines 
the existing state in li^hc oi s»ant luture desired condition. Tlie dianiie asent then nitervcnes 
soniellow to change events to reach a desired goal. The ultimate goal i^ to improve and make 
more eftecri\e the educational opportunities for children. The focus is on educational renewal 
piocedurcs designed tcj Licilicate indiudnal and group growth of teachers within the public schools. 

The chaiactciistics ol a successful program ot staff development have been enumerated b) 
Finnegan.-^ Successful program ciiaracteristics arc: 

n Designed to nieet genuine needs of the educational suff. pupils, and citizens of the 
consmunity. as determined by group study and j»»dgnient; 

2) Planned and adniini tered cooperatively with objectives clearly established: 

3) Designed to provide help of a prnccical, concrete nature; 

4) Designed to be continuous and planned on a loiig-terni basis; 
5 Considered an integral part of the educational process; 



Ben M. Harris and Wailand Bessent, hhscrvice Editcdtion, A Cidile to Better Practice, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.j.: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1969. p. 16. 

-^IhiiL. p. 19. 

"^Harrv Finnegan, 'Mnto Thy Hands . . . Staff Development,'' Theoty Into Practice, Columbus: 
The Ohio State University, College of Education, 1972, p. 216. 
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S ^)csl^lK•cl to pH)\!iic .1 pcnnI^^lvc atinosplicrc c<>noucivc to crc;uivitv. 

Ins(.r\ki riliK.itioii iu<la\ '.jimoi l>c vicwcvl ,ls a Frill oi an avld-oii activic) to take pLkc at 
riu bci;iiuiin^ i»» .ip\ t^thci sini;k p^)int in time us an\ sthoul \car. It nuist be considciai an in 
rcj^ral Icarnri. vvoxcn inu> iIk *>nL»owii; instnu tii*nal prot^i.nn and urgani/.itional t.ibnc ur tlic »sys- 
tcni. runilanu ni.i! ti* i Jiu .itiun.il ch.nigc. stKitti;) is total school siatT in\ olvcnicnt. if eilntaliv)n 
is to nuvt till ilcniaiul wl tlu time, it nmsr plan for ciiani^c by invuKinj; the entire school staff, 
(iornian^* uriies in the recomnientled *;i'idelines for in-service development: 

When aP of the educational personnel involved with Career Education are a part of 
the in-service eilucation pr<>grani. then, it will be more likely that the program will 
have a positive endiirini; effect in the to \l educational environment. 

An\ scht)i*l district tonsidcriiii; in .service training need^ for all their staff members is likely 
to face Some Jifficnli issues. Rapiil edu^^ational change, like that being called for in career educa- 
tit>n, calls toi continual In-service education of existing staff. School budge - arc inadev|uate in 
many districts and the cost ot in-service c^jlucation i^ increasing. As costs increase, tiiere will be 
pressure to limit staff renewal to those staff membcis who can profit the most, This is critical 
because exclude a i\ teachers from participating in in-service may hinder the adoption process. 
Man) educ.itiunal dianges are long lasting and need total staff involvement and support. Tliis is 
ispccialK true of carcci education pre.^entK serving as a change nioilel that demands long-range 
planning time to develop, te.st. and evaluate. 

Tiicre is ani)ther inherent problem in the development and implementation of career educa- 
t\ou. The emphasis on an engineering effort in curriculum development could pose a problem of 
teacher niininvolvcment. As more tested programs and products are developed and installed, 
teachers may assume a passive resistive role in implementation. 

Teacher resistance to change and gcneial indifference to in service education las been known 
tor many yens, ("oon.^ in a studv of attituiles of teachers and administrators towaril liigii school 



^VXniia iVl. (Gorman, et al.. Operation Resources for Teachet llditcators and Other llduciitioual 
PcjM>fnwl Coneeriied with Te<iLhhi^ the Dhadwin taxied Learner. Columbus: The Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. The Ohio State University, March 1972, pp. 27-29. 

"^f-l. Coop.. 1 Study of the Attitudes of I'eaclters aad Adi^iifiistrators I'ouutrd Uifjli School 
( lijjiailuni (h^anizations, unpubli.shed Ph.D. dissertation, 1951, The Ohio State University. 



inou so th.in tuiu'i .uhniniNtMtoi s. stiulciUs. or pjiivnis." 



As J ttsult iii .1 itiulv MiujUiiii; 21/ srUntcJ sdiools of tlir Noidi (\iuul Assi»i i.iih>n. Wrbn'^ 
iiii ntilics iIk mi|)ro(ossioiKil aniciuks of k.kIkms , is c rearing; t ho i;uM(( st haiiioi to Ji.ini»c\ I lirso 
aitituJcs stem lunu "a i];ciKrali/c J fccliiii; of' opposition to Lhani;c; a ^oncial tli.spositiun ol imlif 
kniM iix it'a aud tumpLKuiK}. tlic hoMini; uf tenure riglits and the feelinj; tliat adininistiators 
assunu the respunsibilit\ for ulucational changes aiul curriculum iinpiovenicnts." 'Hiis was con- 
tlrniecl by Berry and Murtln^ wlio state that 

the reacliing personnel toward whom in service education is directed often create the 
greatest barrier to success of these programs. Indifference, negativism, resistance, lack 
of interest, apath), complacency, and inertia may be identified as factors which some- 
times limit individuals or whole faculties in efforts at growtli through in-service tech- 
niques. 

SarasonJ^^ in observing the problem of change in a school, recognizes that "there will be 
groups that uill feel obligated tu obstruct. di\ert, or defeat the proposed change." In establish- 
ing priorities lor theory of change, he states that 

recognizing and dealing with this source of opposition is not a matter of choice, prefer- 
ence, or personal aesthetics. The chance of achieving intended outcomes becomes near 
zero uhcn the sources of opposition are not faced, if only because it is tantamount to 
denial oi avt)idanLe of the reality of existing .social forces and relationships in the partic- 
ular selling. 

A problem of greater magnitude is to design in .service education programs to de<d effectively 
with die resist)' e pcrsonalitv. There has been litde research dealin^ with the magnitude of chamre 
ani^ personahu types. Less research has L^^.i conducted on tlie personality that is lesistive to in- 
fluence. Goldstein and a.^sociates^ ^ write that ^'surprisingly litde interest has been generated in 
studying the characteristics of those who are resistive to influence,'' What adds to the problem 
is that lesistanie to influence is held in a high regaid by many people in sociery. Pepinskyl^ 

H. E. Weber. -'Otst acies to be Overcome in a Proi^ram of Teacher Education In-service," 
luliiCiitiothil n\ilj}ii}iL<tration <iful Sifpctvisio}!, Vol. 28. Nov, 1962, pp. 609-614. 

^^J. K. Ikrr) and M. Murfin. "iVleeting Barriers to In-service Education." lidmatioihil Ldulcr- 
.n7///). Vol. 17. No. 6. March 1960. p. 354, 

^^'.Sexmour B. .Sarason, 77/r Culture oj tlic School <uul tlw Ihohlem of Cluui^e. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. Inc.. 1971, p. 59. 

1 1a. p. (Joldstcin, K. Heller and L. B. Sechrest, Psychothcnipy </;/</ the Psychology of Bc- 
liiivlof (JiiiUffc. New York: John Wiley and .Sons, Inc., 1966, p. 15.3. 

^-P. N. Pepinsky, '.Social Exceptions thai Prove the Rule," in 1. A. Berg and B. M. Ba.ss (cds.). 
(louformity »/;/(/ Deviatiou, New York: f-larper, 1966, pp. 380-41 1. 



wutcs tlhit u'sist.UKt' to mlliK'Hci ^^ cun^ick'tod a positivcK \aliutl (iiuc id om cuhuu' .it iiukn 
nulKadii^ piuiliu n\c luiiu ouiiH iuit\ . hi cDntra.sC to the littL icsc.iicli done to ilct^uniiK' (Ik* 
il»a»,K tcnstics of the usistivc |H-ison.iht\ j i^iViU cIcmI of icscauh Im.s Ihi n done i)n {\w coulonn 
Uii^ pcrvjh.iht). In icvicvvmg litciatiuc on the chaiat Ccii.stics <A the conlonniiii; peiSiMuilitx. Blakc 
aUil Mouton'^ oiler the foNowinu eonehisions: 

Rcsnlcb bhow tliat those who are more susceptible to eonfoniut) pre.Sbiires are more 
likely to be biibmissive, low in self eon tidenee^ show less nervuiib tension, score higher 
on anthorit) scales, be less intelligent, less original* and to score on the simplicity end 
of die dimension ot the complexity-simplicity scale. 

An underlying purpose of this discussion is to point out the importance of gaining more 
knowledge and understanding of peisons who are resistive to influence. The inability of educa- 
tional decision-makers to discriminate between the conforming personalities «md the earl) «Klopters 
eniph,isi/.es the impoitaiiee of developing teacher in-service progiams that are specifically designed 
for teachers who are resistive to influence. 

Approaches Considered 

Given that teachers' indifference and resistance must be considered when designing in seivice 
educatit>n programs, a major question can be asked. How can a ^taff development effort be opera- 
tii>nalized to maximize the assimilation ot career education in a particular school district? 

There .ire nianv approaches that could be developed to address the above mentioned ques- 
tion. Tor ex<miple» it could be assumed that variations among district staff members in terms of 
tlieii acceptance of and commitment to the philosophical and operational tenets aie negligible and 
will Hilt affect st«iff development outconie,^. Neglecting these v.iri.itions could be a mistake in terms 
of Kmgiange planning. Tlu danger is that prugr.nii innov.itors .md educational decision ni<ikcrs 
who are eager fi^r positive initial suppoit and exclude the resistive personality that ma) represent 
the long-term positive effect needed for total program adoption. 

A second approach could be to make a comprehensive attempt at cre.iting a positive <iflective 
change in all staff membets in a school district. The efficiency of this strategy also should be 
questioned. In most instances, efforts to induce large g'oup affective changes of the type desired 
tend to be time-consuming, relatively ineffectual, and have low cost-effectiveness. Also, ^Uch ef 
flirts may have an effect opposite the one desired, especially when directed toward those staff 
members who already exhibit positive affective behaviors. 

A fiiKil appro«icli simply would be to involve on!) those staff members who are known to 
exhibit pi)sitivc feelings toward the innovatioiK and then have them influence other members 



l^R. R. Blak e and J. S. Mouton, '^Conformity, Resistance, and Conversion," in I. A. Berg 
and B. M. Bass (cds.), Coiifonnity and Deviation. New York: Harper, 1961, pp. 19-20. 
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through nornKil iiuctaction [ uCCcrns. The tliirJ stiatcg) also tuiilJ be qutstioncJ on the groiuuls 
of its cobt-efYectivcnebS although such an approacii probably could be developed. 

Ill anal\/.ing all of the above appi oaches. The Center lor Vocational and Technical Education 
siicUtd one for btud) which will be described in this paper. Our stnitegy was selected because 
it was viewed (a) as being more cost-etfective than the three strategic., vlcscribcd above, (b) as 
bein^ more directive in its focus, and ^c) as being more adaptable in actual school settings. 

The specific approach proposed can be described as follows: 

1. First, ever) staff member in a target district will be administered three short scales that 
will be used to differentiate among them in terms of their orientation toward innovation 
or ihange. their attitudes towards career education and thirdi), their commitment to 
same. 

2. Next, those staff members identified as not being clKUige-orientcd will be asked to par- 
ticipate in a special seminar that focuses upon changing their attitudes towards change 
and more specificall) , towards career education, per se, the Comprehensive Career Edu- 
cation Attitude Change Module. 

Identifying The Resistive Staff 

In invcstigatmg the problem of identifv ing resistive staff, a concentrated effort w<is made tvj 
develop a valid and reliable instrument to gain a bettci undeistanding of the charactei istics of the 
prospective adopter. To this end an attitude scale was designed to me.isurc various levels of st«iff 
attitudes towards career education. The instrument utilized three different subscales iur the pur- 
pose of g/iining gi cater potential in interpretive power in measuring attitudes than a single samma- 
tive score. The final nustrument. "Phe Comprehensive Careei Education (CCE) Staff Development 
Questionnaire was designed to generate a multidimensional attitude profile to enable local educa 
tional personnel a bro«ider pictute of the attitudes of a Local Eilucatiijn Agency in ordei tv) make 
niorc realistic decisions regarding their career education efforts. 

Description Of The Subscales 

KrathwohM^ states that the h^west level of valuing is typically called a belief, i.e., accepting 
a value. At the highest level, the terms ''commitment'' or '*eonviction*' are more appropriate than 
belief. Subscale I, The Accept«uiee" scale was designed to measure educational st«iff acceptance 



'^Krathwohl, B. S. Bloom, and B. B. Mason, "Ta.xononi) of Educational Objective,'' lliuul 
booh II: Ajfcctivc Domaui, New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956. pp. 1.39-141. 
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u( priiu ipk s .iiul V oiu <\ns of c.iu u odiKaUuii. Ki.uliwulil ' ^ li.iKu tiTi/cs *in attitiulo ill tilO 
.mrpi.iiKc js .111 .J)sti.ut *.orAO|H u( wouli (li.u i.s intoni,ili/oJ tkcplv ciU)iii;li to Ih' .i ( on 

sistciU i oiuiiillmi; luui' oil lnlij\ii>i, jiul ih.u (lie iHisun is poutivcd l>y oiluis *is lioldiiii* tlu* 
l)clu I or \*iliu\ 

Subscalc II lias hccn LiIkIK^I tIk "Cuininitincnt Sc«ilc'* wliicii is more jction onontal «iiul 
deals more Jircetly w'th staff involvcincnt in Lareci cJucatiun. KnitliwoliM describes belief at 
this le\cl as iiuulving a iiii;!i dLi;iee of certaint). The ideas of ''cunviuion" and ''certainty beyond 
a sbadow ol a diuibt*' help to convey further the level of behavior intended. 

The third siibscak was designed to differentiate between innovation and early adopters as 
contrasted with "laggers" who are slow to change. It was developed utilizing Ku-ssclTs^^ nieasurc- 
iner.t o\ the orientation of vocational teachers. The purpose of including this subscale was to 
measure change orientation of educators without reference to career education or vocational edu- 
cation. Test items having reference to tlie work ethic philosophy were deleted from this subscale. 

In our initial testing oi the scales, an attendance area of a large southern school district con- 
sisting ot 577 teachers were administered the cjuestionnairc tiescrihed abo\e. Evidence indicated 
that there are essentia II v three broad elassi^ications of educators. The first group of educators 
were identified as being enthusiasti*. toward thaiige and actively sought new teaching methods and 
techni<.|ues. A second group in the study were classifictl as indifferent to change <ind were not 
supportive o( AU adopting piogram. The third group, scoring lowest un a multidiniensiohal «itti- 
tude profile* represented staff who were resistive to Jiangc and may actively oppose any inter- 
ruption within the school setting. 

One of the interesting fmdings du ling this :^tudy was that within each subgroup theie was a 
wide variation i>f attitudes toward caieer e 'ucation. For example, one-third of the group that 
scored high in change orientation scored in the luwei quaitilc on the commitment subscale. Re- 
searcli indicates that theie are man) staff members who view vocational education unf<ivoiably 
or have biases toward education foi employment. The profile generated supports the idea that 
staff ma) be hi^^hly favored ttnvard change but be in opposition toward career education. 

Another significant finding was the lack of any clear pattern of response in the acceptance 
subscale. This scale seems la be a function uf the characteristics of the situ.ition in which a per- 
son found himself. The score is dependent upon the demand ch.iracteristics of the situation and 



'5Krathwohl. //;/</.. p. M9. 
l^'Krathvvohl, //;/(/.. p. !50. 

^^Earl B. Russelh ''The Measurement of the Change Orientation of Vi)cational Teachers." 
The Centei for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State Uiiiversity, Columbus, Ohio. 
Research and nevelopmcnt Scries No. 77» December 1972. 
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docs not reflect a deep coiUKtioh rcg.irLliuij; tjrcvr cditciiion. This sulvstjic is iinpoitjiu as an 
iihlkjiic tccliniquc in uulcr to j^ct a more atturotc icaJing on the connnitmcnt scale. It is letom 
nicnJcJ that stall inenibeKs ulentilieLl as not bcini; change-oriented be asked to paitieipaie in a 
specud sennnar that focnses upi>ii ehangnig theii attitudes tow.ird career ediu,itiun. i.e.. The CCS, 
Altitude (diaii«j;e Module. Thi specif ic m-scrvice pack.ige that the km change oi ii nic d stall meni 
bers wtudd be .iskcd to cuiiiplete belore proceeding with the lemaiiider ul the stall dcMiupiiKnt 
sctpicnces has the lollowing purposes' 

1. To involve parttcipant.s in learning activities that will increase the Hkclilunnl ol eon 
tinned piirticipation in the in service program. 

2. To persuade participants to criti^^all) a.ssess career education materials in older to intc 
gr:ite this mformntion with their areas of expertise. 

3. To engage participants in discrepant behavior inconsistent with their private leelings to 
optimize an attitude change favoring career education. 

The selected strategy was developed from th^ theoretical base ot Festiiiger's cognitive dis 
sonance tlieor\ . The strateg) utilues enipiiical research findings that have denioiistiated elfective 
behavioral change. Then. b\ careful design, diis t)pe of labor;itory can be extiMpolated into a 
practical teacher education seminar to affect a predicted cliaiige in teacher attitude. The lield 
tested strategy leported in tins study demonstrates that educatots and researchers can work to 
gethcr in bridging the gap between behavioral science and educati^Mi in the '*re«il lile" setting. 

Cognitive Dissonance Theory 

't he theor) of cogiiiti\e dissonance incorporates cognitive elements and their relationships. 
These are items uf confirmation or cognition about one's self, one's behavior, or one's cnvironmen . 
A person hkes to think that his .ittitudtis* beliefs, and related behavior form a consistent pattern. 
Incongruity between a person's private beli«.fs and behavior results in a sense of imbalance what 
Festniger refers to as dissonance. Fhete are several theories on the need to correct dissonance 
called cognitive consistency theories. They deal with perceived inconsistencies and assert that in 
consistencies generate tension. They postulate that a person with dissonance will behave so that 
he maximizes the internal consistency of his cognitive system, 

Festiiii;er^^ was the first to publish explicit formulation of dissonance theory in this 1957 
volume, . I rhcors' ofCo^^nitivc Dissontiiicc. As Festinger^ ^ and others have shown, the weighing of 

'^Leon Festinger, .4 Theory of Cognitin. Dis<i0HiVice. Stanford, Calif.; Stanford University 
Press, 1957, p. 37. 

19i 

.eon Fcbtniger. ct A., Coiijlict Decision uinl DissoiiiDice. Staiifonl, Calif.; SMiifuril Univer 
sity Press, 1964. pp. 158-592. 



* 
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«ilccrnaci\v's Is nu)ii u.il( *iu yiun in [\u iK c isioiK atcu tlu' iii c tsu)n duu' is i;]^.!! pu s^t'ti ittlinno 
hcliol .iUtl .11 Umh into ImLmu t ) >ivN< ttiaiii c u iliu (u>n is j ki'\ pi lui ipK tn In % i lu mi \ . I )i .vnMiii ts 
.(M iiiipk .1 ^.tn( JmU <ii jl l.iti s t ii.ii ci I .itc s (rtisit »ns that tuul (i> iiu«ti\ ati a pi i si>n u> Uiltti i t In . iii 
c«inslsci'ni \ . < \»lu ir lists t hu v wax ^ ni w liii li a \H'\ si>ii\ iiuluc oil ilisi lop.nii ii's hctw k\ n i i»i'jnt imis 
4|IkI bchaMor I an he icdihoil. 

1. He caiK IN v^iMicral. iliani;c a!i\ t)i all o\ the togiucii)iis st) the) will Ic«k1 mote stiDUiiU lu 
the expression inatle. 

2. He can mLreasc- the It It iinpuitaiKe the intiinsic rcwardb or pimibhineiics that kd ti) the 
(li.serepaiu bc-havioi*. 

3. He can reduce oi c*;!npletcly cliniinate his dibbonaiicc In chani»ing his private opinion so 
thai It is more consistent with the expression made. 

rliL centra! hypothesis of the theoi\ Iiolds that the pres(;nce dibsonance gives rise ti) pressure 
to reduce tluit dissonance. The stiength ol this pressure is a dire».t hmction of the magnitude ot the 
exKstini: divst>nancc. Ic becomes essential that di.ssonan*^e aiousal hecome a major manipulative tech 
uiijue in ordei to predict dissi>uaMce rcdtictiuiK It is possible to arouse coi»nirive dissonance and in 
crease lomnutinenl by einpK^yiiii; role play iui;. The procedures rec|uiie that the negatively attractnl 
person aet as ifhe was positively attracted to the situation. 

^ Operational Plan For Module Desii^n 

Many pioblems had to be overcome in designing an attitude change module based on the em 
piiical base ofcognitive dissonance theoiy . One of the most difficult problems is atldressed by 
Fishbein^^ regarding the eonditions of subject choice. He states: 

The expernnental fostering of the iiulividual\s belief that he has telative free<lom i.f choice 
about whether oi not he complies with the discrepant iet|Uest is a major problem. If the 
person feels that he has been coerced, little dissonance and consequent attitude change 
will result. On the other hand, if subjects are actually allowed to agree or disagree freely 
with the rec|uest tu comply, few may comply. After all, why should anyone agree to 
support a position with uhich he disagrees or engage in behavior which is unpleasant to 
him? 



2^Artluir R. Cohen, '*Artitudinal Ci>nsec]UC!iLes of Induced Discrepancies Between C\>giiitions 
and Behavior" in Martin PishbeiiK llcjdinjys hi Attitude Tlu»^r\ iiml MttLMUcmcnt. Nrw York. JtJin 
Wilrv and Sons. Inc., 1967. p. 333. 

-'E. G. Festinger ami CarlsmiclK op. cit., and Cohen **Forced Compliance through Positive 
Inducement. Perceived Choice and Attitude Change," in Readings in Attitmlc Theory iiiul McosHre 
nient. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.. 1967. p. 339. 
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It iiiiiNt Ik cMiplMsi/vil lluit III oulci ti» .ippiO t c>i;iiiti\c Jissunaiuc theory in a pijitu jl prui;unii« 
OIK c«uuu)t |ust ^i»iis(iiKt .1 ti«ulitii«ii«il tcaclu'i vilcuatlon Wiirksliop. i >iu iip.puitaiu point in sii^n 
in^ «i prui;r.iin is rli.it iiuciuiv(« nKluLcniciu« «.vK rcii>n« and autliuiitatuc touliinv|Ucs nuu not be u.scJ 
A\ nianipulatni^; stialc^ics. I'Ikv arc likciv to u Jikc the likelihood iif an attitude elianj;e. C!lu)iec is 
an essential conditit)n '.vhiih piediideb the complete autuiioniy ol the subject tu decide whethei or 
not ct) partieipate and remain in tlie program. 

Indivivlual clu>iee has been eaichd!\ e..nsideu\l in the plannini» stiateg) tor invoKing resistive 
teaJiers in discrepant beha\ioi. (Iiuice points are structureil at critical times to minimize coercion 
and expeiimencal manipulation. Teaehers h *r the iipportnnit) to exercise tree choice in whether 
or nt)t ti* identilv themselves on the pretest, \\liieh is an attitudinal c|uestionnaire identified as a ca 
reer ediuation instrument. It is a basis lor selecting the experimental sample. 

In i>ur stud), each participant \\as notified b) personal letter mailed fr<)m The Center for Voca- 
tiiinal and Tcehnical education. The teacher again had to exercise choice regarding participation in 
.1 career education \v<>rksliop. Another critical choice point designed into the treatment permitted 
tlie participant to choose his/her posture regarding the career education program. Each teacher chose 
ti) deteiid i>i oppose the career education piogram. At no time during the experiment were the par- 
tieipnnts coerced to continue the program. 

A .seciMid critical feature ol our attitude in .-^ervi^e education program was to enipio) di.ssonance 
arousing manipulations to encourage invuKeinent in learning activities inconsistent with private feel- 
ings. 1\> be .dde to engage participants to .support a position which is disagreeable required ,» great 
deal i>i experimental ingenuits. There had to be some ju.stitication far personal involveineiu in an 
unpleasant task but iu>t to the point where the participant could disengage himself from the di.screp- 
anr behavior. 

The importance i>f role pla\ ing to induce attitudinal i liaiigc has been verified by research. Kolc 
play ing as an engaging technujue in discrepant beha\iur is emphasised bj Kelly-^ who states that 
lok pla\ ing oflero a per.son the opportunity ot '*tr) ing on** new belia\iois under relativel) safe ctJii 
dition.s. It is as if .>ne has a protecti\e mask to "explof? his world without wholly and irrevocably 
committing one.sell.'' As a .subject continues to act di.screpaiitl) tri>ni his beliefs, he .sees little pros- 
pect of publicly canceling out the discrepant behavior. 

High connnitniciit coiiditit>ns existed when the participants were a.sked to record a statement 
vMi videotape. As the per.son \ieweil hini.self along with other group members, it became more diffi 
cult to neutralize his ili.screpant beha\ior. This is especially tuie becau.se iree choice was used in 
structuring the expei'imentnl situation. 

One ot the significant leatures in our study was to isolate the elements and maximize the dis 
.soiiancc between the two elements or dustei of element.s. It was e.s.sential that we make a con.scious 



A. Kell). I'lic P,<ycholo^y of Personal Constntcti:, New York: Norton, 1955, p. 373. 



cflDrt ti) ''bLnk off*' all iiK'tluHls of Jis^Diiaiicc reduction cXLCpt one, i.e., ch«ingiiig onc'b piivatc 
pDsltiiiU tu <i)iiuule nune iK.itK with the position e.\prebsed. To rule out the pobbibilitv tluit tlie 
c\|)uinKnt,J si tritig i> cuatiiit; JissoiKince, a.i initial cncountei group experieiiLe was plannevl. Each 
pal tu ipaiil uas nuuK tu ftcl a pait of the gioup through intcrat tioti, cuatiiii; a safe cnviionnuni in 
which to cxpcriincMit. 

'iVMcher vvuikshops often appeal for acceptance of bpeciHe ideas oi program infoi niativ)M with 
i»ut presenting rival ideas. Dissonance can be aroused through defensive reactions on the pait of the 
participants since thcv arc not given an opportunity to Lonipare and view counter arguments, Hovland, 
et al.,--^ demonstrated that a two sided program is more effective in changing the opinion of those 
initial!) opposed to the piogram. An experiment Londucted by Tumsdaine and Janis*^^ clearly in- 
dicates that the subjects who received the two-sided conimunications are able to maintain the adopted 
attitude. 

Rival ideas and comparisons arc a major feature of our teacher attitude program. The impor- 
tance of two sided connnunications is emphasized by the numerous instructional "hand-out" mate- 
rials. Reading kits were prepared representing extreme pro and con positions on career education. 
Each participant chose a position and was given a packet with reading material to support him. In 
order to reduce suspicion regarding these positions, the program objectives specify learning of class- 
ri>om teaching tcchniijues (role play ing and videotape recordings). The intent was to create the illu- 
sion that the content (career education material) is a secondary feature of the program. Although a 
subject chooses to take a position inconsistent with liis private attitvidcs, dissonance arousal docs not 
occur until an overt expression is made. 



Summary 



The Problem And Methodology 



In service education is a planned ptocess for influencing teacher behavior vvidi the intent of 
changing conditions and instructional practices in the classroom. As educational change occuis, 
attempts must be made to involve all teachers in an organized program of in-service education. In 
planning in service activities, it is important to recognize diat many teachers often defend the tra- 
ditii>nal content and approaches in education and resist change. Unless effective means are devel- 
oped to encourage the resistive teacher to attend in-service education programs for the purpose of 
change, there will be little chance ot achieving intended outcomes. The problem is that staff devel- 
i^pment specialists and program developers have not developed effective in-service strategies to 



23c. 1. Hovland: A, A. Tumsdaine: and F. D. Sheffield, Expcrimchts on Mass Comtmmicdtious, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 

24a 

. A. 'ruiii.si.l<iiM(j <iik1 I, L. Jiinis, "Resistance to 'Counter Prcjpag.iiid.r Produced by One-Sided 
<iiul Two-Sided 'Prop.ij!;.inda Presentations', " Publk Opinion Qi(w//cr/y. 1953, Vol. 17, pp. 31 1-318. 
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inniicncc the bcli«nioi ciiaiigc i)f resist ttMclicr.s. Tlicrcfuic. the purpo.sc of our ,ittitmlc cli.inijt 
scujy w.is Co dc\clup an in sen u < .ittitiulc change module and tu field test it in order Cu cunip.ire 
siuirc cerni effects of this tnetluul i>f intei vcncion on the attitude of dissident teachers. 

totnp.ired die .ittitiuk cliani;c experienced b) resistive le.uheis.is a lesiilt ol lniiii;sikH ml 
tt) field test a e.ireer cdiit.it ion ctiiriccihini unit develcjped l)\ 'I'lie Ceiilei .ind iindert];o rlie iei;nlai 
planned in sen ice ediK.ition. We alsi> studied the ettects ot iisinj; a planned intervention rnodnk in 
the tonn of behavior nioddic«iiion in cluini;irig the attitudes ot resiotixe teachers compared with a 
grtjiip of tcacher.-y not iiuoKed in aii\ career eciucation in-service education piogram. Experimental 
subjects were sixC\ teachers randcHiiK selected froiT» the population ot teachers who scored in the 
km CSC quarcile in the acceptance subscale ot the Comprehensive Career Education Staff Development 
Questionnaire. 

The sample utilizeci in our study was assigned to three tieatment conditions. Twenty teachers 
were assigned to the attitude change workshop, twerity teachers were assigned to teach a career cdu 
cation curriculum unit and twenty were assigned tu a control group. The participants in the attitude 
change workshop were permitted to selt select either a pro or con position during the first worki^hop 
setting. Upon making a selection, each participant was required to maintain the chosen posture for 
the duration of the three day workshop. 

Coiiciusions 

"Faking into ci.iisideration the limitations that have been examined earlier, this section presents 
conclusions that xverc drawn from our experimental tlndings. 

1. Resistive teachers can bo influenced to change their attitudes in a specific direction as a 
result of planned intervention developed on the theoretical framework of Festinger's theory 
of cognitive dissonance. 

2. A cognitive in ser\ice program designed to provide educational ,>taff information about 
c«ireer education and instructional skill and field testing instructional units is not effective 
in positively modifying the attitudes of resistive teachers. 

3. Acti\e participation \ia role playing does increase attitude change. Evidence substantiates 
that both the pro and con role play iiig groups experienced attitude change consistent with 
their role. However, in order to directional ize a positive change in resistive teachers, dis- 
crepant role playing must be induced. 

4. Teachers who self select a position favorable to careei education and maintain that posture 
through a scries of role playing exercises experience a sliort-'"eriii attitude chaiige. 

5. rhe subscales acceptance and commit.iicnt changed as a result of treatment whereas the 
change orientation variable remained unchanged throughout the duration of the experiment. 
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The JKiiii;c Diiciit.ition scale is a relatively stable attitude nuMMiie as tonipaietl to the 
sulxseales aeeeptaiiee and eoniinitiueiu. 

Recomnieiidntions 

Ab pre\iousK noted, during all periods of change and especiall) the change weVe p.ow ex peri 
encing in career education, staff will \iew it (the change) in differing ways. It is suggested that staff 
with differing attitudes toward <^hange do nijt receive the same kind of in-service. Through our e.\- 
peneiKc during the past two year^, it appears both wise and cost effective to initially assess where 
staff are in rclatiiUiship to accepting or rejecting career education and deal with them on that level. 

We have found that dissonance can be addressed efiectivel) and that it should be treated before 
such staff deal with the mainstream of program activities. This approach is in line with ihe basic 
principles i>f ni service which states that aiiv staff training program should be designed to meet the 
needs of the specific audience. 



iniplicatioiKS Of The Study For Teacher In-service Education 

Teachers and their activities in the classroom are the concern of the staff development effort 
within a school district. The ultimate goal of staff development is to improve and make more effec 
tive the educational opportunities provided for children. To accomplish this goal, educational re 
ncvval procedures are being doigned to facilitate tlie professional development of teachers and other 
staff members. 

The publii sthoiji teacher is cliaracteristicall) gijal oriented and wants to be involved in learning 
situations that arc niiportaiit tij him. if an in service education program for tea-^liers is to be success 
tul in effecting behavioral change, the program must be designed to meet the iieetis, interests, and 
desires of its clientele. 

Although desirable, it is not always possible for teachers to plan and design program strategies. 
Teacher training programs often stipulate learning outcomes that are required for program adi»ptioiK 
This emphasis on an engineering effort in curriculum development and program adoption mav create 
teacher noninv olv enient. District planning, accountability, and specified program outcomes will tend 
to reduce the autoiioiii) of the public school teacher. As more tested products are developed «ukI 
installed, iiianv teachers are likely to assume a passive, resistive role in the iniplementaticn pn)ecss. 

Teacher indiffereiiee and resistance to eh.nige must be ci>iisidered when designing in-service 
education programs. One of the important implications of this study is to recognize as natural, a 
teacher's resistance to influence and accept it as a factor that must be considered when planning 
teacher in-service programs. 



A dcbircJ. i>uUi)inc <>! thn.stiul) ib to point out the imp<irt*intc uf developing in-.scrvicc progrjni.s 
that are .specifkally debigned for educational staff nicnibcrs resistive ti» change. Surpri.siiigl) little 
research ha.s been generated to btiul) the characteristics of tho.se who are rcbibtive to influence. Con 
.sequent!) ♦ the rc.si.sti\c teacher I.s often \icwcd in a negative perbpecti\e of being pooi in the peifoi 
hi.MKc urtlii.s fijlc. Wc view the i csi.stivc per.sonalit\ a.s being innei directed with a tiini philo.sijph^ 
that pu>vide.s piirpii.sc and directi^^n to lifo. Re.si.stance t influence i.s characterized b\ indiv iilual.s 
whii are not actively .seeking change, and theicfore. are likely to be bettei adjusted, and have leachcd 
a more .sati.sf\aig .state uf personal affairs. We al.si) believe that special effort should be made to in- 
volve peisiins resistive to influence in the adoption process because '*once .sold'' on the merits iif a 
program, they will piovide gi eater credibility and have a more positive enduring effect in the total 
educational environment. 

As prufessiiUials responsible tor the ongoing compctenc} renewal of CAir nation's educational 
practitiv^iicrs* the problem of attitudes should be a critical one. The concept of career education has 
svve pt the ciiuntrv during the past two y ears and has had long- 1 as ting effects. During this period and 
in tiu futuic, lineal districts need professional advice on how to prepare all sub-sets of educators for 
their new lole. During all new change periods, career education not exempted, there are tho.sc who 
for good and poor rctisons .^tand up and oppose the new change being tiiuted- I'eachei educati;is 
must be ready to extend a hand to their surrounding districts in an attempt to (1) study the di.ssi> 
Haiice, ^3; identify the individuals. ^3; prepare special in service programs, and (4) stud) the change 
and effect of the in-service. 

With 40 percent of our nation's .schools still small in size and rural in location, and 21 peuent 
in suburban areas and 34 percent in cities, the diverse needs are evident. Only few of our scluivils 
can afford tK> have on staff a team of professionally tiaincd researchers and in service .specialists. It 
is for tiiat reason we have universities and colleges staffed sufficiently to meet the present needs o{ 
their state*s schools. 

We challenge all professional teacher educators to reach out, assess the problems y our local 
districts arc having m preparing for implementing career education. Without your help, careei edu 
cation inav falter which, in the end, means a more relevant form uf education will bt lost because 
we weren't ready to take the challenge seriously. 

Socierv IS changing because education has and is changing. Let Us all play our critical roles so 
that history will record many new advances tor our country in the 7()'s and 80*s. Such advances 
will be one mea.sure of our accountability. 



